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The growing cities and towns at the mouth of the Hudson and upstate
made city machines necessary. The great numbers of voters encouraged
invention of new methods of control so that party propaganda and
more direct influence might affect large aggregates of citizens. Hordes
of interested party workers were essential, and the practice of supporting
them on the public pay roll had been increasing. Certain federal services
offered fine opportunities for this.
In New York City and Brooklyn were the customhouse, two post
offices, and the navy yard. The size of the port required many employees
at the customhouse; and its system of bonded warehouses meant that
numerous carters and freight handlers, ostensibly in private operation
or employ, were susceptible to political influence. The post offices han-
dled tremendous quantities of foreign and domestic mail; therefore
their clerks were almost legion. Also their revenues were immense, and
the postmaster upon occasion might loan some of them for party pur-
poses between quarterly accounting periods.
The navy yard had fifteen hundred civilian employees under a dozen
or so master workmen. Each of the city Congressmen was allotted some
of these foremen, who in turn employed laborers capable of showing
some political enthusiasm. At election times employees were excused,
for party duties, and additional men were taken on as a reward for
loyalty or as an inducement to political labor. Supplies were purchased
from generous campaign contributors, and this item at the Brooklyn
Navy Yard was tremendous. Wherever such possibilities were present
they were exploited, and often they were the controlling element in
the politics of the growing cities.
The handling of these regiments and platoons of workers by the
distributers of the patronage long had been a most difficult task. The
growing complexity of life in New York and Brooklyn, to say nothing
of Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, and the score of municipal
striplings in the Empire State, had become the curse of the federal ad-
ministrators. Polk and Pierce had suffered from it. It had contributed
much to wrecking the Democracy in the disastrous schism of 1848,
when the Whigs put Taylor into the White House. Buchanan could
hardly expect to escape it. So complicated a situation cannot be thor-
oughly examined within the limits of this book; therefore a sampling